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The First International Conference in the Far East 
By the Editor 


S the promoter of religious truth has so 

often preceded the promoter of com- 
merce and the scientific investigator, so the 
first international convention to hold its ses- 
sions in the Far East is not the British Asso- 
ciation nor a commercial club but an organ- 
ization of Christian students. Early in April 
there will be held in Tokyo the seventh con- 
ference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. From the third to the seventh of 
the month delegates will meet in Association 
Hall to discuss the problems connected with 
the evangelization of the educated classes in 
all parts of the world. As delegates are al- 
ready assured from Europe, North America, 
South Africa, Australasia, East Indies, In- 
dia, Ceylon, China, and Korea, the con- 
ference may well be termed international. 
The plan of the conference requires that 
credentials be issued only to certain classes of 
persons from the different student movements. 
The Federation is such in fact as well as in 
name. ‘There are eleven different movements 
represented equally on its General Commit- 
tee. Some of these movements represent only 
one country, such as the German Christian 
Students’ Alliance. Others represent several 
different countries, uniting the national stu- 
dent organizations into one movement, as for 
example the Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
and Finnish national movements come into the 
Federation as the Scandinavian University 
Christian Movement. In this way about 
thirty countries are represented in the Federa- 
tion. The membership of these movements is 
113,000 students and professors. 

Though the conference of the Federation 
which will convene in Tokyo will be small in 
numbers compared with the conventions of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, its signifi- 
cance is by no means measured by counting 
delegates. The religious conditions prevailing 
among students in the various countries will be 
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studied, addresses on spiritual life and work 
will be given, and the problem of securing 
more men for the Christian callings will be dis- 
cussed. As the conference will bring together 
for the first time in the history of the Church, 
the leaders of the forces of Christianity from all 
parts of Asia, it will afford an opportunity to 
the leaders of Christian student movements 
from other lands to obtain in a short time a 
wide acquaintance with the problems of mis- 
sions. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the educational world is now seen in Japan. 
An educational exodus has taken place from 
China. The children of the new learning are 
going to Japan to study. There are in Tokyo 
between 15,000 and 16,000 Chinese stu- 
dents, coming from all parts of the empire. 
The presence at the conference of students 
from all parts of the world will surely exert 
great influence on these chosen men of China. 

The centennial of the beginning of Prot- 
estant missions in China by Robert Morrison 
will be celebrated by a conference in Shang- 
hai about the first of May. While this will 
be a Chinese conference chiefly, leaders from 
the West and from Europe will unite in 
celebrating this event. During the winter the 
semi-centennial of the beginning of Methodist 
Episcopal missions in India will be celebrated. 
These two celebrations are taking men to the 
Far East, some of whom will be present at the 
Tokyo conference. 

The Federation was organized in Sweden 
in 1895. Since then, conferences have been 
held in Williamstown, U. S. A., in Eisenach, 
Germany, in Versailles, France, in Sord, Den- 
mark, and in Zeist, Holland. It is the con- 
fident expectation of the leaders of the Tokyo 
conference that this will be the most far- 
reaching of this series of Federation con- 
ferences. 








Call for the Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 


HE General Committee of the World's 

Strdent Christian Federation appoints 
February 10, 1907, as the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students, and invites members and 
friends of Christian societies of students in all 
lands to unite in its observance. The Com- 
mittee issuing this Call is composed of the 
authorized representatives of the Christian 
student movements of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Switzerland, Scan- 
dinavia, North America, Australasia, South 
Africa, Japan, China, India, Ceylon, and of 
countries without national student organiza- 
tions. These movements now embrace two 
thousand Christian student unions or associa- 
tions, with a membership of 113,000 students 
and professors. Year by year an increasing 
number of student communities unite in ob- 
serving this Day of Prayer for Students. 

This year there is greater need than ever 
of intercession on behalf of students. Their 
numbers continue to increase in all parts of 
the world. They are becoming more and 
more accessible to Christian effort and in- 
fluence. The conditions in nearly every land 
favor a much more thorough cultivation of 
the student field. In the Far East, in Latin 
America, and in Russia the opportunity is 
such as to constitute a crisis. The student 
movements have not only larger opportunities, 
but also greater prestige and resources than at 
any other time. They are also beset with 
greater perils incident to growing power and 
popularity. Without doubt the present is the 
time of times to carry forward in the might of 
the Spirit of God the work of Christ among 
students. All this is a summons to prayer on 
their behalf. 

The following suggestions with reference 
to the coming Day of Prayer are based on 
the experience of workers in different lands 
who have done much to secure its proper ob- 
servance: 

1. At a special meeting of the leaders of 
the student Christian union or association this 
Call should be read and practical steps be 
taken to ensure the best observance of the 
day. Seek to profit by the experience of 
other years. 

2. Arrange to have on the Day of Prayer 
one large meeting or several group meetings 
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of students for united prayer. In connection 
with these meetings make use of “Occasions 
for Thanksgiving” and “Objects for Inter- 
cession,” appended to this Call. Other 
grounds for praise and petition will suggest 
themselves. 

3. Invite the clergy to preach, on the Day 
of Prayer, sermons which will help to lead 
Christians to realize the spiritual possibilities 
of students and to enlist prayer for them. 
Among other subjects the claims of the home 
ministry and of foreign missionary service 
might be presented, and an appeal be made 
to parents to dedicate their children to the 
work of Christ. 

4. A growing number of Christian asso- 
ciations year by year regard the Day of 
Prayer not only as a time for united prayer, 
but also for united and individual effort on the 
part of students to bring their fellow-students, 
who do not know Jesus as their Divine Sav- 
iour and Lord, into vital relation to Him. 
In many cases the Day of Prayer marks the 
beginning of a series of evangelistic meetings 
or addresses and a period of renewed faithful- 
ness in personal dealing. 

5. It would ensure a better observance of 
the Day of Prayer and greater reality in 
prayer in days to come if there were given 
in advance one or more addresses or Bible 
readings setting forth convincingly the import- 
ance of intercession and the secret of prevail- 
ing prayer. Also, it would be helpful to call 
attention to the best available literature on 
intercessory prayer. 

6. There are perils to be avoided in con- 
nection with the observance of the Day of 
Prayer. Among them are formality as a re- 
sult of insufficient meditation; vagueness or 
indefiniteness as a result of neglect on the part 
of leaders to call attention to real triumphs of 
prayer and urgent, definite needs for inter- 
cession; hypocrisy as a result of not striving 
to make one’s life and words and efforts cor- 
respond with one’s prayers. 

May the boundless possibilities of inter- 
cession as suggested by the words of our Lord, 
““Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that 
will I do,” move all who read this Call to 
such self-denying and persevering effort to 
promote the wide and faithful observance of 
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the Day of Prayer that the effects will be felt 
throughout the world. 
On Behalf of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Karl Fries, Chairman, 


John R. Mott, General Secretary. 


Occasions for Thanksgiving 


For the successful beginning of work 
among the students of Latin America, and 
for the fact that men have come forward to 
work among them, and that generous gifts to 
provide buildings to facilitate such work have 
been contributed. 

For larger access afforded to the 40,000 
students of Russia. 

For signs of progress among the students in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, and other very 
difficult fields. 

For encouragement in connection with the 
visits of the Federation representatives among 
the schools and colleges of South Africa. 

For still further increase in the number of 
students engaging in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

For conventions of wonderful power and 
fruitfulness, especially the Volunteer Conven- 
tion at Nashville last March, which has al- 
ready resulted in a large enrolment of volun- 
teers for the world’s evangelization, the Cairo 
Conference last April, which has laid upon 
students, as never before, responsibility for 
reaching the Mohammedan world, and the 


Student Missionary Conference at Capetown 
last May, which exerted such a marked in- 
fluence on the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
in Africa. 


Objects for Intercession 


Pray that the Federation Conference to be 
held in Tokyo, Japan, April 3-7, 1907, may 
be representative, harmonious, spiritual, and 
fruitful, and exert a great influence on all 
Christian work for students in the Orient: 

That the remarkable opportunity now pre- 
sented by the presence in Japan of so many 
thousands of Chinese students may be ade- 
quately improved by the student movements 
of China and Japan. 

That more thorough measures may » he de- 
vised for cultivating neglected student fields in 
different parts of the world. 

That any spirit of jealousy and faction 
which may exist in any part of the Christian 
student world may be overcome by the at- 
traction of the uplifted Christ and by the re- 
quirements of His program. 

That students may bring to bear upon the 
social problems of their respective countries 
the principles and spirit of Christ. 

That more men of God’s appointment may 
be raised up to serve as leaders in the student 
movements. 

That all student movements may give more 
attention to promoting among their members 
the spirit of intercession. 


Cribbing 
By Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale University 


Recently, Mr. H. P. Andersen wrote to Mr. Stokes asking for an expression of his convictions regarding the practice 


of cribbing and the means by which it could be prevented. 


In reply, Mr. Stokes wrote the following letter which, 


though brief, expresses certain ideas so well that we are glad to print it as written.—Editor. 


HE so-called “‘honor system,”’ although 

it has apparently worked admirably at 
many Southern institutions, does not seem 
suited to all colleges and universities. The 
idea of one student reporting another student 
for breach of rules even in the interest of the 
whole student body is one that meets, for in- 
stance, with serious criticism at Yale. Then, 
too, the complicated machinery of trial courts, 
etc., makes the matter of honor too much de- 
pendent upon system and not sufficiently de- 
pendent upon spirit. Furthermore, the more 


I go on the more strongly I feel that public 
opinion is the great moral force at any institu- 
tion just as it is in the country at large, an 
that laws are of little service unless they are 
backed up by a powerful student sentiment. 
It seems to me that we should first have 
everything possible done to awaken in our 
student bodies an appreciation of what the 
spirit of honor is. If our students could agree 
on certain broad principles which would rep- 
resent their ideals of class-room honor, I think 
that the air would be cleared and better con- 
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ditions would be brought about. The follow- 
ing propositions seem to me to indicate the 
most important ideals to be held in the fore- 
front in this whole discussion: 

1. An honor spirit is more to be desired 
than an honor system. Such a spirit can only 
be brought about through an awakened stu- 
dent public opinion. 

2. Handing in the work of another, such 
as a theme or note book, as one’s own is dis- 
honorable. 

3. Cribbing, or the accepting of assistance 
through any dishonorable means, whether in 
recitation, test, or examination, is a practice 
unworthy of a gentleman. 

4. Giving aid at a recitation, test, or ex- 
amination is contrary to the best college senti- 
ment, as it sacrifices the higher interests of the 
college to a motive of false kindness. 

5. A better spirit is advanced when an in- 
structor, if present at a test or examination, 
shows his trust in the students by not making 
a point of trying to detect dishonorable acts. 


My experience at Yale goes to convince 
me that the public opinion of the student body 
has been greatly developed in the last few 
years along the lines above indicated. Re- 
cently one or two college classes have re- 
quested the faculty to leave the students en- 
tirely to their own devices during examina- 
tion periods, a responsible committee being 
elected by the students which would report to 
the faculty in case the plan was not successful. 
The committee is of the opinion that last 
spring’s examinations of the Academic junior 
class, which were conducted in this way, were 
satisfactory from every standpoint. I think 
that this movement is apt to spread. My 
one great conviction, however, on this matter 
is that we should emphasize the honor spirit 
rather than the honor system. If student pub- 
lic opinion can be united in favor of a few 
planks in a platform which will give the ideals 
of a Christian gentleman, it will not take very 
long for the student body as a whole to rise 
to these ideals. 


Plenipotentiaries 
By E. T. Colton 


HE Kingdom of God delays its coming 
for a generation of Christians who in 
their own lives will wipe out the vast dis- 
parity that exists between the representations 
that Jesus made about the experience of His 
disciples, and that realized by the masses who 
bear the name. He said that we should do 
greater works than He did; and conspicuous 
among His works was the mastery of personal 
temptation. He promised to leave His peace 
with us in sharp contrast to the fevered rest- 
lessness of our crowded hours. To recall that 
He was ambitious to have His joy fulfilled in 
us compels the reflection that we have failed 
to convince an army of unbelievers that the 
Christian way is other than dolorous. Jesus 
placed repeated emphasis on the propagating 
influence of His “‘witnesses,”” but, reckoned 
by the disparaging and not wholly unthinking 
comment of outsiders, the testimony of the 
average Christian instead of inspiring faith 
is the most prolific breeder of doubt as to 
whether there is anything in the manifestation 
of Christian experience that cannot all be ac- 
counted for on natural grounds. 
It is refreshing and heartening after an 


estimate like this to have touched some who 
have come into the possession of their pos- 
sessions. Many of the men at Northfield in 
1900 who met Dr. John G. Paton had their 
doubts about the Spirit of God dwelling in a 
man dispelled forever. His otherwise unac- 
countable personality was the subject of much 
reverent conversation at Betsey Moody Cot- 
tage where he was entertained. Probably 
few of the four thousand who heard Bishop 
Thoburn’s calm reference at the Sunday 
morning session of the Nashville Convention: 
**Jesus Christ who came into this hall with me 
and who now stands by my side,”” questioned 
the fact of His presence that hour in Ryman 
Auditorium. In a college one student testi- 
fied of another, “*] have never been able to 
look at him without being convicted of sin.” 
A university man in a sea of skepticism said 
his sole anchor was the memory of a farmer 
whom he had heard pray in a country church. 
Who has not been arrested amid the formal 
and commonplace in his religious associations 
by a life or a prayer or a message or an act 
of love, accompanied by the credentials of a 
shining face and Godlike authority? By these 
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signs do we know that the Court of Heaven 
has earthly plenipotentiaries. 

The contemporaries of these high com- 
missioners have ever pressed forward, some 
thoughtful, some clamorous, many superficial, 
and a few dishonest, either to obtain these 
gifts or to ascertain their source. Recognizing 
that Jesus spoke with an authority completely 
differentiating Him from the other teachers 
they exclaimed, ““Whence hath this man these 
things? Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
At Pentecost the spectators inquired, “*“What 
meaneth this?” and others mocking said, 
“They are full of new wine.”’ Others later 
“‘when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 
John and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men marvelled, and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus."” One Simon, the sorcerer, essayed to 
buy the coveted power of Peter only to be 


rebuked on the spot and scorned by the gen-’ 


erations since. But Simon’s conception sur- 
vived the severe treatment of its author. The 
hateful assumption persists that the gift of the 
Spirit of the living God is a personal asset, a 
prize to be sought, a treasure to be exploited, 
hence much of our longing, and striving, and, 
alas! our emptiness and poverty. 

The trust funds of the Kingdom are be- 
yond the reach of spiritual defaulters. An 
employee on a weekly salary may have the 
keys to a corporation’s vault. Though he 
owns no stock and has not a dollar invested 
he may have authority to make drafts against 
the resources of the company but only in the 
interests of the business. He is under bonds 
to take no further liberties with his position. 
To desire and seek spiritual gifts on any other 
terms can only be to invite disappointment un- 
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less the Father has transferred His confidence 
from shepherds to worse than hirelings. 

If the experience of Jesus and the apostles 
and saints is what we want or think we want, 
the cost of it should not longer go uncounted. 
Instead of our exploiting the treasuries of the 
Kingdom we shall ourselves be exploited. The 
New Testament records are severely plain on 
this point: “‘Straightway the Spirit driveth 
Him forth.” ‘“‘And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit.” Paul and Timothy, 
“having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost 
to speak the word in Asia . . . essayed to 
go into Bythinia and the Spirit of Jesus suf- 
fered them not.’ ‘“‘I go bound in the Spirit 
to Jerusalem.”” This is the language of servi- 
tude and bondage, the story of the Great 
Will bending to eternal ends the perfect obe- 
dience of the Son and those who for His sake 
and in His service count not their own lives 
dear unto themselves. 

Now that we think of it, do not the men 
of God whom we meet while conquerors of 
others bear the marks of captivity? They 
please not themselves. They are not men 
pleasers. Their message is ever that of an 
ambassador from his sovereign. In labor they 
are tireless yet calm as though the harvest 
were not their own. They meet reverses that 
throw the rest of us into panic with a quiet 
confidence in the hills full of chariots and 
horsemen. Neither pride nor elation mark 
their successes. Rather the expressions of 
a growing sense of unworthiness distinguish 
their diaries like that of Paul who first gloried 
in having been called to be an apostle, later 
rated himself as less than the least of all saints, 
and finally concluded that he was the chief of 
sinners. 


The Third Triennial Convention of Theological Students 
By Thornton B. Penfield 


N round numbers, four hundred keen, alert 
young men from some fifty theological in- 
stitutions, representing twenty-five different 
Protestant evangelical denominations, met in 
Dayton, Ohio, from December 6 to 9 inclu- 
sive, to discuss the problems confronting them 
as students for the ministry; to gain inspiration 
and encouragement as they faced a life of 
service, and to consider the needs of mankind 
throughout the world. The occasion was the 
third triennial convention of Young Men’s 


Christian Associations in theological institu- 
tions, and among the delegates were to be 
found the presidents and chairmen of com- 
mittees of practically all the strong theological 
Associations of North America. 

The program was an attractive one, includ- 
ing such themes and speakers as the following: 

“The Mind of the Minister—a plea for 
culture,” by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, for- 
merly of Edinburgh, Scotland, and now of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
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City; ““The Pastor as a Trainer and 
Teacher,”’ by President E. Y. Mullins, D.D., 


of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Kentucky; ““The Man of God, 
in the World but not of the World,’’ by 
Robert E. Speer; “‘How to Make Christ a 
Living Reality—to the minister and through 
him to his people,” by John R. Mott; 
“The Open Channel and the Streams of 
Living Water,”’ by the Rev. Dr. E. I. Bos- 
worth, of Oberlin; ““The Survival of the Un- 
fittest,” by Dr. Harvey Graeme Furbay, Sec- 
retary of the Industrial Christian Alliance; 
“The Place of the Institutional Church in 
Modern Life,”” by the Rev. Frank H. Nelson, 
Rector of Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These are simply examples of a program that 
day by day seemed to grow in richness and in 
power. No one will forget the farewell ad- 
dress of Bishop William F. McDowell, nor 
the last message of John R. Mott or the 
stirring message of the Rev. Charles Stelzle 
who spoke on the “Minister and the Working 
Man.” Foreign missions had a strong part in 
the program, the secretaries of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement and of the 
Student Volunteer Movement being listened to 
with close attention. The Rev. Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer of Arabia and the Rev. H. F. La- 
flamme of India stirred many men to their 
depths as they presented the strategic oppor- 
tunities in national and international religious 
movements, 

One of the topics most eagerly discussed by 
the delegates was: ““The adequate presenta- 
tion of the opportunity and claims of the 
Christian ministry upon the strongest men in 
the colleges.” It was felt that in view of the 
greatly increased demands of modern social 
life the opportunity for service of a high order 
in the ministry should be presented especially 
to men in the state universities who would be 
less apt to have their attention directed to this 
calling than the men in denominational col- 
leges. Definite plans for the holding of in- 
stitutes for the purpose of exalting the min- 
istry as a profession were proposed. 

Much attention was directed to the sub- 
ject of benevolence and philanthropy. The 
triennial report of the secretary for theological 
Associations showed that the individual gifts 
of students for foreign missions had increased 
rapidly in recent years. 

The report said in part: “For several years 
past the largest aggregate theological students’ 
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gifts reported have been from Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary, the total for last year 
being $1,300. Princeton was a close second, 
reporting $1,242. Our Canadian brethren 
also report large gifts. The students at Knox 
College handled over $11,000 last year, but 
this sum included large contributions from 
churches. Our institutions vary so in the size 
of their student bodies that the fairest test of 
missionary giving would seem to be a per 
capita showing. Ass nearly as can be ascer- 
tained the missionary gifts of the students of 
Drew, Garrett Biblical Institute and Prince- 
ton were between six and seven dollars per 
capita last year. Rochester gave $7.50 per 
capita, McCormick $8.30, Auburn $8.50, 
while the Union Theological Seminary at 
Richmond, Virginia, headed the list with $10 
per capita.” 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was the presence and interested co-operation 
of a number of the strongest members of theo- 
logical faculties. Such men as Dr. Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago; Dr. Charles R. Erd- 
man, of Princeton; Professors Kelso of West- 
ern Seminary, Vance of Lane Seminary, and 
a number of others were in attendance 
throughout the convention. The convention 
took several hours to make a practicable in- 
vestigation of the sociological work being done 
in connection with Welfare Hall at the 
National Cash Register Company of Dayton. 
This investigation was followed by the con- 
sideration of the relations between the church 
and the laboring man. 

The work of the convention was crystal- 
lized in a report presented by a committee of 
the delegates and unanimously adopted by the 
entire convention as a policy for the guidance 
of the Theological Student Associations for 
the coming years. ‘This report is as follows: 

1. Religious life. We would emphasize as 
of first importance that each theological stu- 
dent form and preserve at all costs right habits 
of Bible study and secret prayer, and would 
also encourage the formation of prayer groups 
to promote the ministry of intercession. 

2. Evangelism. We urge that theological 
students participate in aggressive evangelistic 
work during their course, and that the note of 
personal work be sounded more strongly than 
ever. 

3. Missions. In view of the unprecedented 
opportunities and the crisis confronting the 
Church at present, both at home and abroad, 
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we recommend that larger attention than ever 
be paid to the following phases of missionary 
activity: (1) Mission study; that a complete 
enrolment of students be sought. (2) Giving; 
that scriptural habits of giving be cultivated, 
and that a definite object such as the support 
of representatives in the field be presented to 
the student body. (3) Field; that every 
seminary student face with thoroughness and 
heroism the question as to where he shall labor. 
(4) Deputation work; that men be sent out, 
either singly or in groups, to stimulate mis- 
sionary interest in churches. (5) Mission 
day ; that the seminaries consider the desirabil- 
ity of setting apart a day each month for 
missionary purposes. 

4. Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
In view of the large import of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, we favor the 
holding of institutes under the auspices of our 
Association movement and of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for the development of 
missionary interest and activity among the 
young people of the Church, and in co-opera- 
tion with the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement. 

5. Recruits. It is earnestly recommended 
that special attention be devoted to the in- 
crease of the number of young men of ability 
entering the ministry. Suggestions: (1) Con- 
ferences of college men in connection with a 
theological institution for presenting the minis- 
try as a calling. (2) Deputations to colleges. 
(3) Personal work at the student summer 
conferences. (4) Correspondence. (5) 
Thorough discussion of this subject in every 
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theological institution. (6) Above all, that 
prayer be recognized as the vital factor in the 
securing of recruits. 

6. Laboring Men. Recognizing that the 
labor movement while humanitarian in its aim 
is outside of, and often antagonistic to the 
Church, we recommend that the seminaries 
establish sympathetic points of contact through 
the invitation of labor representatives for ad- 
dresses and conferences. 

7. Relations. We should strive to culti- 
vate close and helpful relations between the 
seminary and college Associations and also 
with the general Association movement. 

8. Finally, that we invite the student relig- 
ious organizations in theological institutions of 
the United States and Canada not yet afhili- 
ated with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, to enter our fellowship and co- 
operate with us in attaining these ends. 

(Signed) J. George Miller, chairman, 
Knox College, Toronto, Can.; Henry Con- 
rad Ostrom, secretary, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; Foster K. Gam- 
ble, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Harris Masterson, Jr., Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Albert R. Will- 
iams, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; C. W. Ervin, Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia, S. C.; Charles 
P. Johnson, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; J. Roy Strock, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; J. E. Wills, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky.; L. E. Worley, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Appeal of the Weak Church to the Strong Man* 
By Dean E. I. Bosworth 


HE appeal of the weak church to the 
strong man. I| mean by the weak church 
the church that has a chance to grow without 
doing detriment to any other church. I do 
not mean the situation in which there are four 
or five churches where there ought to be one. 
That situation constitutes no field; it consti- 
tutes a hole, and a man does not want to get 
into a hole; he wants to get into a field. [| 
urge no man into that situation. The weak 

church with a chance to grow. 
First, the weak church—small in its mem- 

* An address delivered at Northfield. 


bership, small salary, many people around it 
who might be in it but who are uninfluenced 
by it, poor music, small prayer meetings, the 
Smiths and the Joneses not having much to 
do with each other inside the church, a con- 
siderable debt. I am painting the dark side. 

Second, the strong man—a strong, manly 
man, not a ladies’ man or one desirous to be 
ornamental at a pink tea, nor to be coddled 
by anybody; a man strong in friendship, strong 
in persistence, strong in self-control, not an- 
gered by criticism, zealous, strong in his grip 
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on certain fundamental truths, with some 
strength at least in his ability to put those 
truths before people in language that they 
must listen to. 

What can a strong man do in a weak 
church? It is of no use to send a weak man 
to a weak church. That has been done a 
great many times, and there has been scarcely 
any appreciable result. What can the strong 
man do in the weak church? Inside the 
church he can win the critical man. There 
are two features of the weak church I did 
not mention, the critical spirit you find in it 
and the intolerance with which certain persons 
in it are inclined to view the religious ideas 
to which you and | are accustomed in our 
college life. Perhaps those are two of the 
darkest features—gossipy, critical people, not 
giving a man much, if any, liberty to speak 
out freely the ideas that come to him as he 
has tried to adjust religious thought to modern 
ideas. The strong man can win the critical 
person in the pew by courtesy, by unfailing 
friendliness. The critical man will pretty soon 
be his friend. He can win the intolerant man 
in the pew. He will not talk about new and 
old theology; he will not say, ““The old view 
which used to be held by some old fogies is 
so and so,’’—the view that is held by most of 
them in the pews,—‘*The new view is this.” 
He will not preach his doubts; he will preach 
the things that he believes and the things that 
he believes to have a bearing on the lives of 
men. He will make it evident that he is an 
honest friend, that his profound ambition is to 
introduce men into the discipleship of Jesus 
Christ; that he has common sense and is level- 
headed; and after a little while—I say this 
after observation—that man can say to that 
people anything his conscience dictates, and 
only rarely will he experience any discomfort 
for having done so. 

What can he do outside? He can get 
hold of the boys and be a true friend to them 
in athletics. He can get hold of the young 
men. He can get hold of the business men. 
He can move in the intellectual life of the 
place, in the schools. He can set the boys and 
girls towards college. He can be a center of 
interest, a stimulating center of interest in 
every movement that makes for the welfare 
of the people in that community. He can 
reach out into the religious life of all the sur- 
rounding people. He can make a study in a 
very short time of hundreds of men in that 
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community religiously, of hundreds of families 
on the farms round about; find out what their 
antecedents religiously were, what their relig- 
ious outlook is. He can pretty soon begin 
to bring his personal influence to bear upon 
them, one by one, religiously. He can work 
through the members of his church who are 
the neighbors of these people. He can put 
his shoulder against their burdens and his 
conscience up against their sins; and this man, 
if he is the strong man I have pictured, will 
not have been very long in that place before 
you will see men and women, one after an- 
other, coming up to that church to confess 
Jesus Christ as their Lord. This strong man 
will have been the means of bringing the thing 
about. He can go down into the edge of the 
death shadow and speak brave words to dying 
men. He will stand at the little grave in the 
cemetery and can comfort with courageous 
words the bitter grief of the people there. 
He will put his life at every available point 
into the life of that community. He will send 
up men from that community trained for serv- 
ice in the city churches. He will stay there 
three years, five years, ten years perhaps, per- 
haps all his life. Perhaps after awhile he 
will go. Go where? God knows to what 
other place he will go. Perhaps to another 
church just like this one, another church in the 
condition in which this one was when he came 
to it. Perhaps he will go to some larger 
church. A sentence from Charles Kingsley 
was posted for many years over my desk: 
“Have thy tools ready. God will find thee 
work.” 

The weak church is the great chance for 
the strong man, and after he has been there, 
if necessary, all his life, he will find that he 
has enlarged his life. What enlarges the life 
of a man is to get into the lives of other men 
with sympathy and help. He will find he 
has enlarged himself intellectually, because it 
will tax him, as Mr. Fosdick has said, to put 
these great truths before the people, because 
they have good minds and will take the best 
he can give them; and I venture to say that 
when the end of his life has come and he 
draws near the great quietness and looks back, 
able to see with a clearer vision the things that 
have been really elementary and fundamental 
in his life, he will see great satisfactions such 
as come to few other men. I believe this: if 
you will question the men who in the latter 
part of their lives have been in great city 
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churches but who early in life preached in 
small fields, you will find those men over and 
over again citing as the thing that gave them 
most satisfaction, as they looked back over 
all the years, something that happened in those 
early days in the small church. I heard my 
friend Dr. McDowell, now bishop of the 
Methodist Church, say that on one Sunday 
evening a number of young ministers asked of 
an old Methodist bishop what it was in his 
life that gave him most satisfaction. He had 
been preacher, college president, bishop. He 
thought a moment and said there was one 
thing that without question gave him more 
satisfaction than anything else. It was a thing 
that happened in his first small pastorate. He 
was having special meetings, meetings from 
house to house. They came to a place and 
asked a man to come to the meeting. The 
man said it was of no use. He was too old. 
But he added, “If you can do anything for 
my son Tom, for God’s sake do it.” The 
young minister asked who this boy was and 
was told that he was one of the toughs, that 
they would find him in a saloon. They 
found him there. The minister took him to 


his home that day, half under the influence of 
liquor; he gave him time to sober off; took 
him to church that night. There, the man 
stood up, his hand grasping the rail of the 
seat before him, trembling so that the floor 
about him shook, and said that he wished to 
be a Christian man. Years later, the bishop 
said, he came back to that town. This man 
met him at the station, and took him to his 
home, which was one of the best in the vil- 
lage. As he sat at the dinner table with his 
wife, his three daughters and the bishop, be- 
fore he was ready to serve the dinner, and 
after grace, he was silent for a moment, and 
then he turned to the bishop and said: 
“Bishop, it is all yours.” And the old man 
said that that single circumstance, he had no 
question as he looked back over his long life 
in official positions, gave him more satisfaction 
than anything else that had ever occurred in 
the long years. It is that sort of experience 
that is opened up to the strong man in the 
weak church with a community waiting to be 
drawn by him into the weak church, that 
shall be no longer the weak church but the 
strong church by the grace of God. 


A Mighty Layman of the Church’ 
By R. M. Kurtz 


HE biography of the founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been attractively set forth by his grandson. 
The book is an inspiring record of the life of 
a great layman. It is devoted to the personal- 
ity of the man rather than primarily to his 
connection with the Association. In these 
few paragraphs we shall not consider so much 
what notable things Sir George Williams did, 
as the elements that combined to form his 
strong personality. 

Born the youngest son of a Somerset 
farmer in 1821, George Williams began life 
a member of his own generation—not shielded 
from its chilling and adverse influences as are 
some men who never seem to belong to the 
period of their birth. Physically he developed 
his rugged, though nervously energetic con- 
stitution, amid the discomforts of one of Eng- 
land’s most isolated farm regions. ‘“The 


loneliness of that land,”” says his biographer, 
especially in the winter, when the glory of the 
gorse and heather and fern is faded and the 
hills are shrouded in mist, is almost intoler- 
able.”” Verily, the desert experiences of this 
leader came in boyhood. 

But the crudeness of the Somerset farm life 
in the early part of the last century did not 
confine itself to material things and environ- 
ment. ‘There was plain living, but not over 
much high thinking. The moral and social 
life of the country may be judged somewhat 
when one reads that smuggling was carried on 
in the neighborhood and that “‘the moral state 
of the lower classes was pitifully low, their 
habits were so degraded and depraved that 
Devonshire and Somerset were classed in the 
unenviable category of counties presenting the 
agricultural laborer in his most deplorable cir- 
cumstances.” The later concern of the young 


*The Life of Sir George Williams, Founder of the Young Men's Christian Association. By J. E. Hodder Williams. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. For sale by the International Committee of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, 3 West 29th Street, New York. $1.25 net. 
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man for the souls of members of his family 
would indicaté that spiritual Christianity was 
at a low stage. They were members of the 
Established Church, it is true, but those were 
the days of the sporting parson, and the true 
religious life of the people received little en- 
couragement from the clergy of the Church of 
England. 

Though he was so given to moving things 
himself, the race from which this man sprang 
had itself been unmoved for generations—a 
stolid, proud, hard-headed, strong-handed 
people, which centuries of undisturbed ex- 
istence in a rugged and lonely country might 
be expected to develop. Such men are not 
dreamers, and there is no reason to believe 
that young George Williams built air castles. 
He applied a good brain and boundless energy 
to doing “the next thing,”” and disturbed him- 
self little about the future. 

At thirteen he had finished his schooling. 
A glimmering of coming industrial changes in 
the country, his own evident dislike of farm 
drudgery, and the consequent impatience of 
his father and brothers led to the family de- 
cision to apprentice George to a draper at 
Bridgewater, and there he went in 1836. 

His Bridgewater life was one of transition 
and marvelous transformation. According 
to his own confession he entered the place “‘a 
careless, thoughtless, godless, swearing young 
fellow.”’ He left it with his heart aflame for 
Christ and zealous for His cause. In the 
house of the Bridgewater draper, Mr. Holmes, 
the boy developed a keen business ability, be- 
ing especially noted for his skill as a salesman, 
though at first he had to do all sorts of work 
about the place. In the drygoods business 
a singular custom prevailed of having all the 
employees of the house “‘live in’’; that is, they 
were formed into one large family and lived 
with the draper. Business hours were then 
excessively long and the young men had not 
even the exercise and freedom of going to and 
from work, so that their places of employment 
became almost prisons. The depressing in- 
fluence upon body and mind alike must be 
apparent, 

Much of the conversation and conduct of 
his fellows in the Bridgewater shop was little 
calculated to favor spiritual growth, and the 
young man was also brought into contact 
with Unitarianism. Still there were compen- 
sations. Though brought up in the Estab- 
lished Church he was obliged, by his contract, 
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as were all the employees, to attend the Zion 
Congregational Chapel Sunday mornings, a 
stipulation against which the young man pro- 
tested. 








SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


But so far as can be learned the first real 
uplifting influence at this time was in the godly 
lives of several of his associates. Not their 
words but their manner of living attracted his 
attention, and so striking a contrast did he see 
between his own ways and the clean habits of 
those others that the conviction seized him 
that he was lost unless he could make a de- 
cided change. He even began to pray— 
prayers in which “‘oaths would come into my 
lips.” He sought relief from his burden of 
sin, and slowly the need of the Savior came 
clearly to his mind. In 1837 he attended 
the Congregational Chapel one Sunday even- 
ing and then the crisis came. He saw his 
duty and the way of life. Going home he 
knelt down and made a full surrender. 

“God helped me,”’ said he later, “*to yield 
myself wholly to Him. I cannot describe to 
you the joy and peace which flowed into my 
soul when first I saw that the Lord Jesus had 
died for my sins, and that they were all for- 
given.”” So ended the old life and so opened 
the new. 

His growth in grace for the next few 
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years would alone form a most encouraging 
study, especially as we note the balanced in- 
fluences that were Providentially brought to 
bear upon his character, such as that of the 
intensely zealous Charles G. Finney, whose 
books he read, and the more gentle yet equally 
earnest spiritual pastor, Thomas Binney, 
whose hearer he came to be in London. 

At the close of his apprenticeship in Bridge- 
water, young Williams was for a time unde- 
cided as to his future course, but in 1841 
was engaged to begin work behind the counter 
of the London firm of drapers, Hitchcock & 
Rogers, with about a hundred and forty other 
employees. He lived with the head of the 
firm, for the usual custom obtained there. The 
long hours, lack of proper recreation, and the 
crowded condition of the bedrooms contrib- 
uted to an extremely low state of morals 
among the young men. Indeed, London life 
was then such that there was small chance for 
a half-hearted Christian. One must be out 
and out one thing or the other, but there was 
scant encouragement to live steadfastly and 
openly as a disciple of Christ. The story of 
this period is most valuable, bringing out as it 
does the striking personal traits and elements 
of strength in the character of this young mis- 
sionary to his own companions. 








WHERE THE ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 
ORIGINATED 


George Williams left little in the way of 
written records, modestly refusing in later 
years to write the story of what he had done. 
However, there remains, in a few diaries, some 
account of his life, even his inmost thoughts at 
this period, and in them one may trace the 
hopes, the fears, the trials, and even the soul 


agonies of a man who was not satisfied with 
his endeavors in the great life he had entered. 

Before he left Bridgewater the influence of 
Williams had changed the atmosphere of his 
place of business, and so to a still more 
marked degree was his presence felt in Lon- 
don. When he entered the house of Hitch- 
cock & Rogers, so it is said, it was well nigh 
impossible for a young man to be a Chris- 
tian. But three years later it was almost im- 
possible to be anything else; even the head of 
the firm caught the fire and became an earnest 
worker for the salvation of men. 

Mere reference can here be made to the 
progress of personal work among the young 
men of this firm, led by George Williams, un- 
til numerous Bible classes and prayer meetings 
marked the revolution that had been brought 
about. Finally he became concerned over the 
welfare of young men in other drapers’ estab- 
lishments and enlisted a number of his com- 
panions in his efforts to reach them. Some- 
thing like a regular organization was now 
necessary, and after some preliminaries the 
historic meeting of June 6, 1844, was held in 
the bedroom occupied by George Williams. 
Here he, with eleven others, founded the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Of its 
growth and accomplishments it is not neces- 
sary to speak here, as we are dealing with the 
man rather than the movement. 

During all these years and subsequently 
George Williams did not find it necessary to 
neglect a prosperous business career while 
so faithfully serving his Master. Indeed an 
interesting biography of the man as a success- 
ful merchant might have been written; but his 
life as a Christian worker overtops every other 
success and honor he may have had. 

His life answers many perplexing questions 
relative to faith and conduct. He could be 
scrupulously honest, yet successful in business; 
rich, yet liberal to a rare degree; praised by 
men everywhere for his work and honored 
with knighthood by England’s queen, yet 
humble in spirit, a leader without ostentation; 
a man of the most positive convictions, yet 
sunny, loving, and charitable; untainted by 
the world, yet not neglectful of a share in all 
proper social enjoyments; and finally, though 
of unpromising early surroundings, he per- 
severed until he saw begun, through his own 
efforts, a great institution that is making for 
righteousness and the spread of the Gospel 
among men. 
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The New National Organization for Work Among Young Women 
in America and Other Lands 
By Bertha Condé 


N December 5 and 6 in the city of New 

York a company of women met in con- 
vention representing the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations from nearly every state 
in the Union. This meeting was the first 
biennial convention of a new movement for 
young women which represented the union 
of student and city Associations connected 
with the American Committee, the city Asso- 
ciations connected with the International 
Board of Women’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and the American 
Department of the World’s Executive Com- 
mittee. There were 398 voting delegates 
from the various local Associations, that had 
previously signed an Agreement which formed 
the basis of union. This Agreement had 
been drawn up by a joint committee composed 
of representatives from the two National 
Boards presided over by Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, of New York City. The terms of 
union provide that the name of the national 
organization shall be ““The Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States of 
America’; that Associations affliated with 
either of the two National Committees shall 
be privileged to become charter members at 
any time within two years. In the future, 
other Associations may be admitted, provided 
the management is in the hands of members 
of such churches as are entitled to representa- 
tion in the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, according to the action 
of the Inter-Church Conference on Federa- 
tion held in New York City November, 1905. 
The new body thus declares its loyalty to 
historic evangelical Christianity, and becomes 
truly a part of the Christian Church. Its 
purpose is to advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of 
young women in the United States, and also 
to participate actively in the work of the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

Already 616 Associations have applied 
for charter membership, including 147 city 
and 469 student Associations. No one who 
attended the meetings of this first convention 
could fail to be impressed with the repre- 


sentative character of the women who were 
present. Leaders in Christian work, presi- 
dents of colleges and faculty members, as well 
as students and women prominent in Christian 
work in cities from Maine to California, took 
part in the discussion those two days. Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, acted as president of the convention, 
while Mrs. C. R. Springer of St. Louis, and 
Mrs. James S. Cushman of New York were 
vice-presidents. After greetings from Mrs. 
Buxton and Mrs. Griffith, the former presi- 
dents of the national bodies, and words of 
encouragement from Richard C. Morse, of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, secretary of the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation, Miss 
Dodge presented the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee with the resolutions to be acted upon. 
From the first a beautiful spirit of unity was 
manifest and every one rejoiced that God’s 
time has come for a greater work among 
young women. The possibilities for service 
and co-operation in the industrial world be- 
came real through the convincing words of 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, while Mrs. F. T. Thurs- 
ton of Washington, D. C., spoke out of a 
large experience concerning women in social 
and business life. Robert E. Speer made a 
plea for the student work that the results of 
higher education might be conserved for 
Christian leadership. The series of addresses 
was closed by a presentation of “America’s 
Responsibility to the World’s Work,” by 
Mrs. Thomas S. Gladding. 

All over the world groups of people had 
been in prayer for the meeting in New York, 
that God’s Spirit might control and guide 
every decision that should be made. Those 
who were present during the business delib- 
erations realized that these prayers were fully 
answered as the hours went by and as all in- 
stinctively bowed in united prayer before the 
important decisions were made. The petition 
of our Lord “‘that they all might be one” was 
indeed answered. The last item of business 
was the election of the new National Board. 
The chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions was Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster and the 
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thirty names submitted were unanimously ac- 
cepted. Twenty of these members are from 
New York City and ten from other parts of 
the country. The New York members are 
Mrs. Stephen Baker, Miss Mary Billings, 
Mrs. William Boulton, Mrs. S. J. Broadwell, 
Mrs. Edward S. Campbell, Mrs. J. S. Cush- 
man, Miss Maude Daeniker, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, Mrs. R. A. Dorman, Mrs. Thomas 
S. Gladding, Miss Helen M. Gould, Mrs. 
Charles Judson, Mrs. R. C. Jenkinson, Mrs. 
John R. Mott, Mrs. David McConaughy, 
Miss Janet McCook, Miss Annie M. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. William Rossiter, Miss Alice M. 
Smith, Mrs. Robert E. Speer. The non- 
resident members are Mrs. Dudley P. Allen, 
of Cleveland, Mrs. Henry M. Boies, of 
Scranton, Pa., Mrs. F. L. Durkee, of 
Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Henry W. Green, 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Wilbur Messer and 
Mrs. Irwin Rew, of Chicago, Mrs. J. B. 
Richardson, of Oakland, Cal., Mrs. William 
F. Slocum and Mrs. B. T. Vincent, of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, of At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The convention closed Thursday evening 
with a reception to the delegates, given by 


Mrs. Clarence M. Hyde, of New York. 
The National Board, at its first meeting, 
elected Miss Grace H. Dodge as president. 
The national secretaries who had served under 
the American Committee, together with Dr. 
Anna Brown, secretary for the International 
Board, were elected as secretaries for the new 
work. The headquarters are the eighth floor 
of The Montclair, Lexington avenue and 
Forty-ninth street, New York City. 

The importance of this union of all Young 
Women’s Christian Associations under one 
National Board is far-reaching. A larger 
work for all parts of the country is inevitable 
because of the many women who have waited 
for this opportunity to unite their forces with 
those already at work. The co-ordination of 
the Foreign and Home Departments will keep 
prominent the needs of all women throughout 
the world and give a truer perspective for 
Christian work. The student movement will 
have greater opportunities for service in the 
city field, especially in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, and surely the promise of the presence 
of Christ in the midst of two who are together 
in His name will bring peace and Christian 
fellowship to all young women. 


The Chingchoufu Conference 
By D. Willard Lyon 


HE third Annual Conference of the 

Shantung Associations assembled at 
Chingchoufu, a city about half way between 
Weihsien and Chinanfu, from September 12 
to 17. Five Chinese pastors, seven teach- 
ers, three evangelists, besides forty other 
Chinese delegates, brought up the total 
Chinese delegation to fifty-five. One secretary 
of the International Committee was also a 
regular delegate. In addition there were four 
foreign speakers and leaders. The total num- 
ber of regular delegates was fifty-six, who, 
with the four missionary speakers, made a 
total of sixty. These delegates represented 
one arts college, one theological college, four 
preparatory schools, and two non-student 
Associations. Three unorganized points 
were also represented. The daily program 
was as follows: Rising bell, 5.30; morning 
watch, 6-6.30; united prayer, 6.30-7.15; 
breakfast, 7.30; Bible class, 8.30-9.30; 
Association hour, 9.45-10.45; platform meet- 


ing, 11-12. Meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee, 12-12.30; rest and private study, |- 
3.30; athletics, 3.30-5.30; supper, 6. Life 
work meetings, 6.45-7.45; delegation meet- 
ings, 8-8.45; lights out, 9. 

The morning prayer services were led in 
turn by the Chinese pastors who were present, 
and did very much to deepen the spiritual 
life of the conference. The Bible class was 
led most helpfully by Rev. W. M. Hayes, 
D. D., of the Union Theological Seminary 
at Chingchoufu. His studies were on “The 
Kingdom of God,” ““The Son of Man,” and 
“The Son of God.”” Many of the delegates 
testified to the help which they received from 
these scholarly and deeply spiritual studies. 

At the platform meetings the speakers were 
Chinese only. The following were among the 
topics discussed: ““The benefits of the sum- 
mer conference ”’; ““Wherein does the power 
of the Association lie?’’; “Hindrances and 
difficulties in the work of the Association” ; 
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“The relation between one’s vocation and 
the propagation of the Gospel’’; “Essential 
conditions and efficiency in the soldier of 
Christ.” A\ll of these topics were handled in 
a practical way. The most heart-searching 
was probably the one given on Sunday morn- 
ing on the topic last mentioned in the above 
list. The speaker was the Rev. Li Dao 
Hwei, a man whose sincerity and consecra- 
tion were so evident that the message came 
home with power. The life work meetings 
were usually addressed by two different speak- 
ers, one a Chinese and one a foreign mis- 
sionary. They brought home the obligation 
for the evangelization of China resting upon 
the Christian young men and especially upon 
the Christian students. The delegation meet- 
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ings in the evening were helpful and more 
effective than ever before. The leaders of 
the delegations appreciated keenly the re- 
sponsibility for making these meetings count. 

Summing up the conference as a whole, 
it marked an advance on previous years in 
two particulars. First, in the larger share 
which was taken by the Chinese themselves 
in the work of the conferenge. This was true 
not only in the platform work but was par- 
ticularly true in the executive work which 
planned and made effective the machinery of 
the conference. Second, the spirit of prayer 
was very marked. The morning watch was 
observed more fully than ever and the spirit 
of prayer frequently manifested itself in the 
different sessions of the day. 


Difficulties of the Church in New China 
By Fletcher S. Brockman 


HEN I left China two and a half years 
ago she was watching with utter de- 
spair the wave of foreign invasion relentlessly 
moving nearer and nearer. The Boxer War 
had proven to her the futility of resisting the 
invincible arms of the Westerner. Japan's 
victory over Russia was not only a release, but 
a revelation—a revelation that after all the 
European, even in arms, was not superior to 
the Asiatic. I found upon my return a new 
China. The inert mass had been fired with a 
new spirit. Despair had given place to a new 
hope and a new self-respect. The whole na- 
tion was ablaze with patriotism. Thousands 
of dragon flags—almost never seen before— 
parades, celebrations, patriotic speeches, were 
some of the signs of the birth of a new national 
spirit. 

It is evident that China is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the adoption of Western civilization. 
The abolition of the old educational system 
without a murmur from the literati, and the 
willingness of an unlimited monarchy to grant 
a constitution involving representative govern- 
ment, are significant proofs of the change. 
When I left China the reformers were an in- 
significant and despised minority. Since my 
return I have found no man who would 
acknowledge himself a conservative. Up to 
three years ago the students educated abroad 
or in mission colleges were discounted on every 
hand. Today the telegraph wires are kept 
hot by the officials calling them to positions of 


honor and influence. I think of a little bunch 
of men whom I left in Shanghai as I started 
for my furlough, striving against tremendous 
odds, poor, unknown, but faithfully clinging 
to their ideas. Now, two have been called to 
Peking and knighted, one is asked to accept 
the directorship of education for a province, 
one accompanied Prince Tsai Tseh as sec- 
retary on his tour around the world. 

It is nevertheless the Westerner’s civiliza- 
tion rather than the Westerner with whom 
China is in rapprochement. The birth of the 
new national spirit. has fanned into an intenser 
flame the fires of resentment at the indignities 
and wrongs which China has suffered at the 
hands of the Western powers. The old anti- 
foreign feeling was based on ignorance, this 
on facts; the old came from the reactionaries, 
this from the most progressive leaders of the 
country. The boycott of American goods, 
the dethronement of Sir Robert Hart, the 
agitation of the opium question, the resentment 
at the treatment of the Chinese miners on the 
Rand, the unwillingness to allow Chinese 
contract labor for Panama, the revocation of 
every possible concession to a foreign com- 
mercial concern, the refusal to use foreign 
capital, and the attempt to abolish extra- 
territorial rights, are some of the manifestations 
of this new spirit. 

The foreigner in China has met this spirit 
with as little tact as it is possible to imagine. 
Now that aggression by his government is im- 
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possible, he insists that there is greater need on 
his part for bluff and bluster, and now that 
his insolence is resented as never before, it is 
incumbent upon him to raise it to a higher 
power. ‘This new feeling of the Chinese that 
he is as good as anybody means that he must 
be taught his place. The exasperating and as 
yet unended conflict between the Shanghai 
municipality and the Chinese authorities, of 
which the Shanghai riot was an incident, and 
which could never have existed at all if there 
were any friendly intercourse between Chinese 
and foreigner, is a most painful illustration in 
point. 

The situation is much complicated for us 
by the fact that the new patriots charge up no 
little of China’s past troubles to the Christian 
propaganda. Germany and France have per- 
sistently: used the Church as a cat’s paw for 
foreign aggression; and the Roman Catholic 
Church has, wittingly or unwittingly, lent it- 
self to this unholy use. For example: there 
are two warring elements in an interior village; 
one of these factions comes into the Catholic 
church, and thus secures practical immunity 
from Chinese control. If a member of this 
faction is brought before a Chinese official he 
appeals to the French consul. China has 
been so weak that she could not resist the de- 
mands of any foreign consul. So imperia in 
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imperio have thus been established throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. More- 
over, if the life of a missionary is lost, this is 
in some instances, as for example in the case 
of Germany in Shantung, made the excuse for 
the capture of a large piece of territory. China 
has long appreciated the fact that no more 
effective device for the disruption of the Em- 
pire could be imagined than this use, by a 
hostile power, of the Christian Church. When 
she discovers the designs of Germany and 
France it is not strange that she imputes such 
designs to England and America. A com- 
mon expression throughout China is “‘the 
people and the church,”” implying that the 
members of the Christian church are all aliens. 
Becoming a Christian, in many minds, means 
becoming a Frenchman, German, or some 
other foreigner. It is not strange, therefore, 
that with the present unanimous determination 
to accept the other features of Western civil- 
ization there should be a division as to whether 
Christianity should be included. It is only 
too evident that there is on the part of a large 
part of the modern leadership of China an 
intelligent and strenuous determination to re- 
sist the propagation of Christianity in the Em- 
pire. The government colleges in particular 
are guarded from becoming fields for the 
Christian propaganda. 


Contributions to Missions by American and Canadian Students 


During 1905-06 


HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada for the 
academic year 1905-06, gathered by the Student Volunteer Movement, show that $86,- 


997.45 were contributed for missions. 


This is an increase of $3,567.23 over last year. 
AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS— 1905-06 
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Co-educational 339| 259 142) $4,846.00 $29,438.74 $34,284.74 | $7,801.85 $26,482.89 | 9,942| 77,450 
or Men 137| 65| 44) 4,261.05 | 6,459.38) 10,720.43 2,751.50 7,968.93 | 2:928| 26.201 
or Women | 140) 84) 72| 3,425.30 8,403.89 | 11,829.19 2:196.45 9:63274| 5.759] 12,023 
Theological 134) 62) 41) 11,224.77 9,772.44 | 20,997.21 12,627.80 8,369.41 | 1,778| 6,640 
Medical _- 164, 40 8 35.00 318.00 353.00) ___. 353.00 | 150] 27,101 
Normal . <n) oon 60 28 | 220.05 680.46 900.51 147.71 752.80 | 1,090} 65,730 
Bible and Missionary 
Training 18| 13 5 11.50 4,483.96 | 4,495.46 3,290.91 1,204.55 | 425| ___. 
Academies 121| 48) 16 20.50 2,927.50 | 2,948.00 369.10 2,578.90} 565) —___. 
Agricultural 67; 19| 8 74.39 215.50 289.89 30.00 259.89 | 440| 41,030 
Unclassified 25| 18) 12 27.52 156.50 179.02 16.25 62.77} 205) ...... 
Totals for 1905-06___ 1,437 | 678| 376| 24,146.08 | 62,851.37 | 86,997.45 | 29,931.57 57,065.88 |*23,292 |256,175 
Totals for 1904-05 ___|1,437 | 687 371 | 26,192.27 | 57,237.95 | 83,430.22 | 30,159.01 53.271.21 | 24,179 |253 ,394 





*This number is not quite complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1905-061 
’ Given by | Gi No. of No. of 
| Total Faculty | _— Students Students 
INSTITUTIONS | Amount and St oe , Contrib- | Matricu- 
Friends | — uting lated 
Allegheny Theological Seminary (United Presbyterian), Allegheny, Pa.| . $ 350.00 00 | $ 100.00 $ 250.00 52 54 
Amherst College, Amh =1st, Mas’. » laiecclaseaiiad 507 337.00 wD Aa 414 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Aubum, N. -----| 170.45 329.55 53 63 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, ‘Rock Island, Ill. ___ 2,365.22 2,365.22 845 
Berkeley Divinity ~~ Middletown, Conn. _____----- --| 329.17 228.17 101.00 16 24 
Bryn Mawr College, n Mawr, Pa. : ez epeient 440.00 440.00 300 
Carleton College, otead. Minn 44 120.00 328.00 100 305 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South Nyack, N. Y.! 3,997.96 3,140.91 327.05 200 15 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 447.05 120.00 857.05 200 347 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky._-_-- =  { ase 0 | a 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. a 350.00 sae 350.00 400, 
Cotner University, Bethany, Nebr. 3 500.00 220.00 280.00 100 213 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio ‘ 441.45 41.00 440.45 2 451 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. its 800.00 100.00 700. 135 170 
General Theological Seminary, New York 400.00 mos : 105 125 
Harvard University, Cambndge, ie 1,960.00 200.00 1,760.00 1,200 4,328 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N. Y. : 500.00 280.00 220.00 60 150 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss. 600.00 25.00 575.00 500 750 
lowa College, Grinnell, lowa . i aes 330.00 300 530 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 300.00 50.00 250.00 250 299 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont : 8,026.20 7,742.20 284.00 98 eet 5 
McCormick Theological Same Chicago, III 778.82 210.00 568.82 72 103 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 1,525.00 1,050.00 475.00 180 1,250 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan. 565.00 300.00 265.00 200 215 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 2,000.00 700.00 1,300.00 . 2 eed 
Mills College, Mills College, Calif. 507.50 255.00 252.50 205 216 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. . £ £2 ees 467.00 300 351 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss 834.00 434.00 400.00 300 338 
oody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. 497.50 150.50 347.50 225 340 
Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 749.91 250.00 499.91 375 440 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1,540.00 700.00 840.00 575 674 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 475.00 180.00 295.00 116 260 
North-Western College, Naperville, ill. 885.28 100.00 785.28 320 436 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 900.00 300.00 600. 225 1,300 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio : 1,086.75 100.00 986.75 1,659 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio ' 836.91 125.00 711.91 400 849 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa 600.00 68.50 531.50 105 763 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J 1,053.00 157.00 896.60 130 179 
Princeton University, Princetcn, N. J. as 1,244.29 90.00 1,154.29 €00 1,431 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 940.00 570.00 370.00 185 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 350.00 100.00 250.00 150 458 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 992.25 ‘élite 992.25 80 11 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 557.45 ae 557.45 900 1,033 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 1,319.10 205.00 1,114.10 273 275 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1,149.00 649.00 500.00 125 2,222 
Theological Seminary of Reformed Church in U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 487.00 210.00 277.00 26 
U nion Theological Seminary, New York 570.60 370.00 200.00 70 120 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 625.00 200.00 425.00 58 65 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 350.00 80.00 270.00 125 4,300 
University of Illinois, Champaign, it. 486.00 . 486.00 300 3,500 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. me 730.00 350.00 380.00 500 2,513 
Univer:ity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000.00° 3,350.00 650.00 500 2,692 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 398.50 303.00 95.50 75 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 550.00 137.50 412.50 Pee geen 2 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 664.90 wa 664.90 800 932 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. : 1,445.95 350.00 1,095.95 602 981 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man 300.00 50.00 250.00 40 
Western College for Women, Oxiord, Ohio 427.00 ae 427.00 : 204 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 475.00 350.00 125.00 141 
Woman's College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 672.85 10.85 662.00 an 350 
Wooster University, Wooster, ‘Ohio 350.42 RE 350.42 ile 834 
Wycliffe College. Toronto, Ont. . 320.00 300.00 20.00 oe. a 
Yale}University, New Haven, Conn 2,450.00° 350.00 2.100.00 Paes 2,978 
1[f any institutions, whose contributions for home and foreign missions amounted to $300 or more, have been omitted from the list, 
we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.— The Editors. 
?In addition, the University of Pennsylvania secured $7,000.00 for a settlement house in the slums of Philadelphia. 
3In addition to this, funds were secured for the Yale Mission College in China. 

















Current Comment 


Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


HE man on the campus, who reads the 
account of the convention of theological 
students in Dayton, is quite apt to raise a 
question as to the need for Associations in 
theological schools. So long as the curriculum 
provides the Bible study, and evangelistic 
meetings for the students appear unnecessary, 
what is there for an Association to do? How- 
ever, the interest manifested at the Dayton 
convention and the hearty support given to 
the Associations by professors and students, 
indicate that the movement is supplying a 
need. In some seminaries there are classes for 
Bible study conducted by the Association in 
which the devotional aim rather than the 
critical and exegetical is kept to the fore. 
The Associations in nearly all the seminaries 
are sending out well-trained companies of 
workers to promote evangelism in surrounding 
churches. Some of the theological Associa- 
tions invite labor leaders to address the stu- 
dents on questions relating to organized labor. 
In addition to these special activities, each 
Association has charge of the conduct of the 
devotional meetings of the school, promotes 
interest in missions, and regulates such matters 
as athletics and the students’ reading room. 
Thus the Association is the comprehensive 
organization in each seminary. 

Through its conventions and traveling sec- 
retary, this movement is making for co-opera- 
tion among the various seminaries of the coun- 
try. Mutual intercourse leads to better under- 
standing. The seminaries are filled with men 
who have worked in college Associations. 
From the seminaries men go to the cities, 
where the Association is ministering to all 
classes of young men. An unbroken connec- 
tion with the organization keeps up interest in 
its work. Surely the closer connection be- 
tween the seminaries and the colleges will re- 
sult in greater precision in dealing with the 
problem of securing more men of ability for 
the Christian ministry. 





The annual call for the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students deserves more attention 
this year than at any time in the past. The 
merest glance at the “Occasions for Thanks- 
giving” and the “Objects for Intercession” 
will demonstrate the truth of this contention, 
while careful reflection will lead to deep 


conviction as to the need for prayer for the 
student movements of the world. Too often 
it is true that a college man cannot see over 
the campus fence. This Day of Prayer, when 
well spent, helps to widen the horizon. It 
is a day for long views and short views— 
visions of the world field and of the college 
community. <A time so big with possibilities 
should have the thoughtful attention of every 
leader in the Association. Plans should be 
made for securing and distributing informa- 
tion about the world-wide student movement 
and effort should be put forth to make the 
Day the beginning of more aggressiveness in 
bringing the claims of Christ home to in- 
dividual men. 





The evangelist is not primarily a teacher 
but a prophet—a prophet of the old school, 
such as Amos. His function is to startle the 
moral nature. He aims at moving the will 
rather than instructing the intellect. He stimu- 
lates latent moral energy. To be sure, he 
ought to have ideas, but he need have no 
stock of novelties. The great evangelists have 
differed widely in methods of presenting their 
messages but they all have had one common 
denominator— intense - conviction. | Moody 
and Drummond were illustrations of the truth 
of this. They approached the needs of men 
from different directions but they both be- 
lieved with all the earnestness of their mighty 
souls in the power of Christ to meet those 
needs. When they spoke to students on the 
deep things of religion they did not keep 
qualifying statements and enlarging on nice- 
ties. The diseases were diagnosed and sov- 
ereign remedies applied. There was no frit- 
tering, no hedging. The man who speaks to 
students as a prophet may be forgiven if he 
disbelieves some things, but the unpardonable 
mistake is for him to attempt to speak unless 
he has burning convictions on certain other 
things. One does not attack battleships with 
buckshot but with projectiles. 

It is eminently desirable that such a man 
have a pleasing personality; it is necessary 
that he have a strong one. It is desirable that 
he be known; it is necessary that he know 
men. It is desirable that he be cultivated; 
it is necessary that he have common sense. 
And the absolutely indispensable qualification 
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‘is that he be possessed by the Holy Spirit of 
the living God. From him there should pro- 
ceed virtue. His work should show results 
that cannot be accounted for merely by the 
strength of his personality and the breadth of 
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his intellectual sympathy. Such men are rare 
but they are to be discovered. The student 
Association that finds a real evangelist brings 
privilege to itself and makes the whole move- 
ment its debtor. 


The Student World 


Two hundred students have been enrolled 
in mission study at Baylor University, Waco, 
‘Texas. 





Bethany College, West Virginia, has a 
Volunteer Band of thirteen, holding bi-weekly 
meetings. 





The attendance at the Association meetings 
at Amherst College have this fall averaged 
about 150. 





Bible study institutes for colored students 
will be held this month at Little Rock, Ar- 


kansas, and Selma, Alabama. 





Colgate has five groups in mission study, 
with a total enrolment of fifty-two, and an 
average attendance of forty-two. 





Over eighty-eight per cent. of the students 
of Crozer Theological Seminary are enrolled 
in voluntary mission study classes. 





At Colorado School of Mines, Golden, the 
Association held a Bible study banquet early 
in December, with 175 men present. 


One hundred and fifty men at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology had, late in 
November, been enrolled in Association Bible 
study classes. 





At State College, Pa., more than one 
hundred men are enrolled in five mission study 
classes. This is the largest enrolment the 
school has ever had. 





In Winthrop College, South Carolina, a 
three-year graded course is followed in mis- 
sion study. Already 140 students are en- 
rolled in thirteen classes. 





Thus far the New York Intercollegiate 
Department has under way forty-one Bible 


classes, with plans for several others to com- 
mence with the new year. 





Through Association initiative, “Individual 
Work for Individuals’ has been introduced 
as a regular text-book in the theological course 


of Ashland College, Ohio. 





The Association at Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, has over 300 men in 
Bible study, and will organize more classes 
after the Christmas holidays. 





Cornell University has seven boys’ clubs in 
operation, which reach seventy-five boys. 
The Association also conducts three regular 
services each Sunday evening. 





Over 500 men are enrolled in Association 
Bible classes at the University of Toronto. A 
leaders’ class meets once a week under the 
direction of Dr. Elmore Harris. 





Queen’s University has a large Bible class 
of over 100, meeting on Sunday mornings 
under the direction of a member of the faculty. 
In addition there are fourteen Bible groups. 





Tokyo, Japan, has now taken from Cal- 
cutta the title of “‘the greatest student center 
of the world.” There are no less than 62,000 


male students of high school grade and over. 





State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has a class of twenty studying ““The 
Christian Conquest of India,’’ led by students 
who are planning to organize mission bands 
in their home churches later. 





B. E. W. Stout has become general sec- 
retary of Kentucky State College Association 
for half time. The Association has raised 
$500 to furnish its room, which is to be used 
as the center of the college life. 





At the University of Wooster, Wooster, 
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Ohio, the Association Bible classes have en- 
rolled thirty-two of the fifty-six fraternity men 
in the institution. Seven of the twelve Bible 
class leaders are fraternity men. 





A number of conversions resulted from the 
Association work in the Dakotas last month. 
At North Dakota University, Fargo College 
and Aberdeen Normal and Industrial School, 
a total of fifty-five accepted Christ. 





At Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, the Student Volunteer Band numbers 
thirty-seven. The Association has just issued 
a new directory of students and professors of 
the several departments at Evanston. 





As a result of a campaign at Blacksburg, 
Va., $5,500 was raised in four days toward 
paying the debt on the building of the Asso- 
ciation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. An 
effort is being made to secure in all $10,000. 





The official weekly bulletin of the Johns 
Hopkins University enumerates the regular 
Bible and mission class sessions and prayer 
meetings of the Association, in addition to the 
special lectures held under the different de- 
partments of the institution. 





A room has been set apart this year at 
McCormick Theological Seminary for the 
study of missions. It is supplied with good 
maps, reference books and current missionary 
literature. The sessions of the mission study 
class will be held in this room. 





Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, has made its first attempt in 


mission study this year. A deputation of two- 


waited on each man in the Seminary, and 
succeeded in enrolling forty-two per cent. of 
the students, including most of the strong and 
popular men. 





At the University of Nebraska, there are 
already 370 men in Association Bible classes. 
The policy calls for 500. The class leaders 
meet for coaching once a week at supper at 
the city Association building. Over $7,000 
worth of employment has been secured for 
students this fall. 





At Mt. Holyoke a “quick canvass’ was 
made for mission study enrolment. Forty 
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girls, delegates to Silver Bay and Nashville, 
were selected to make the canvass. In two 
hours they reported 300 enrolled. The total 
number now in the fifteen classes that have 


been formed is 362. 





Successful student meetings were held for 
Philadelphia professional students on Sunday 
evenings, November 18 and 25 and Decem- 
ber 2 and 9. These were addressed by Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, Dr. W. W. Keen, Rev. 
Charles Wood, Robert E. Speer, and Gen- 


eral James A. Beaver. 





At Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, the Carleton Missionary Association has 
for some time been raising a fund for sending 
some alumnus to North China. When 
$1,000 is in hand the missionary will be 
sent out and thereafter $500 will be raised 
annually for his support. 


Philadelphia Dental College has been 
united with Temple College and the work of 
the Temple medical and dental departments 
will be carried on in the Philadelphia Dental 
buildings. The Association, which now oc- 
cupies temporary quarters, will be provided 
with excellent permanent rooms. 


Dean Edward I. Bosworth of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary recently conducted a 
question-box meeting of the Oberlin Associa- 
tion, dealing with such subjects as prayer, 
evidences of immortality, the correct concep- 
tion of the future state of punishment, the 
resurrection, and the divinity of Christ. 











The December 4 issue of the “University 
Weekly,” which is published by the students 
of the University of Arkansas, was a Ruston 
Conference edition, and was devoted exclu- 
sively to the plans for the student conference 
of the Southwest. An edition of 5,000 copies 
of this paper was printed and the paper was 
sent to all the colleges served by the Ruston 
Conference. 





“The Second Annual Banquet of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, in honor of the 
football team, was the most successful of any 
of its kind ever held in Washington,” says a 
Washington paper. More than two hundred 
men were present. Washington and Jefferson 
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has now one hundred and fifty men enrolled 


in Bible study. 





The second volume of Madison Hall 
Notes, issued weekly by the Association at 
the University of Virginia, and distributed 
gratuitously to the college community, is being 
published this year. The paper in its four 
pages contains items of interest to all depart- 
ments, as well as the official weekly bulletin of 
the university. Advertisements help to make 
the paper possible. 





The Students of the Albany College of 
Pharmacy, the Albany College of Law and 
the Albany College of Medicine, have com- 
bined in establishing a Students’ Club, which 
will carry on work similar to that of the 
Students’ Clubs of New York City. E. W. 
Eaton, a senior of the Law School, has be- 
come the general secretary. A partial can- 
vass shows 200 signatures of men who wish 
to support the movement. 





Of the 2,100 men in the University of 
Minnesota, 542 are members of the Associa- 
tion. Three receptions have been held this 
fall with an average attendance of 585. Two 
hundred and twenty-five men are in Bible 
study, while sixty-five are in educational 
classes. One hundred and fifty students were 
aided in securing work, while 1,200 men 
were aided in securing rooms. The budget 
of expenses for the year is $2,100. 





The arts class of 1902, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, has the unique distinction 
of having three of its presidents in the mis- 
sion field. C. A. Adams, president in the 
sophomore year, is now in charge of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Cey- 
lon; Rev. Milton Jack, B.D., who was 
president in the junior year, is now in For- 
mosa under the Presbyterian Board; J. A. 
McDonald, M. D., president in the senior 
year, sailed this fall for Macao, South China, 
under the Canadian Presbyterian Board. 





The Association at the University of 
Georgia has undertaken more this year than 
ever before, and is accomplishing greater re- 
sults. The budget for the year calls for 
$1,375, including $100 each for foreign mis- 
sions and the student conference delegation. 
There are now 150 men in seventeen Bible 
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groups, as compared with sixty-five in seven 
groups last year. With a few exceptions, the 
leaders of the classes are students, who meet 
weekly in three normal classes led respectively 
by the Chancellor, a professor and a minister. 
The groups include five among the eight 
fraternities at the institution. 





A conference of Italian students interested 
in Christian work was held in Florence early 
in November. There were some forty stu- 
dents present. Dr. Karl Fries, the chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
was able to be at the conference. Dr. N. 
Walling Clark of Rome, and Professor Luzzi 
of Florence, who has been identified with 
student work in Italy for many years, were 
among the leaders of the gathering. The 
convention adopted a constitution calling 
their organization ““The Federation of Italian 
Students for Religious Culture.” 





The seventeenth annual conference of the 
Associations in the colored student field, held 
at Asheville, North Carolina, last month was 
the largest and in many respects the best in 
the history of the Colored Department. There 
were present 112 delegates and speakers from 
fifty-six Associations in fifteen states. Over 
$200 was raised toward the traveling ex- 
penses of W. A. Hunton, the secretary of 
the International Committee for work among 
colored students, who will be one of the 
delegates to the conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation at Tokyo, 
Japan, next April. 





During the past two months many college 
Associations in the South have paid for the 
Intercollegian to be sent to the members of 
the cabinet and the leaders of the Bible and 
mission study classes. Among the institutions 
that have adopted this plan are the University 
of North Carolina, University of Alabama, 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi, Mississippi College, Chamberlain- 
Hunt Academy of Mississippi, Centenary 
College of Louisiana, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Louisiana Industrial Institute, Oua- 
chita College of Arkansas, the University of 
Arkansas, and Epworth University of Okla- 
homa. 





The report of the general secretary of the 
Association at Colorado Agricultural College, 
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Fort Collins, for this fall up to December 12, 
shows some interesting figures. The member- 
ship is 141 as compared with thirty last year, 
the Bible study enrolment is seventy-six against 
ten last year, the average attendance at Sun- 
day meetings has grown from twenty to sev- 
enty-five, while that at the Wednesday meet- 
ings has reached an average of 180, more 
than double that of the previous year. The 
employment bureau has secured positions for 
twenty-five men. The Association budget for 
the year ending March 1, 1907, is $700. 





A large and enthusiastic reception was given 
to the Cooper Union students on the even- 
ing of December fifteenth at 129 Lexington 
Avenue. The president of the alumni of 
Cooper Union presided and several of the 
principal professors at the institute were pres- 
ent. Only two sections of the Scientific De- 
partment were invited, 175 invitations being 
issued; 125 men, however, were present. 
Section A invited Section B, paid for refresh- 
ments, etc., and took charge of all arrange- 
ments in connection with advertising the affair. 
The reception was so successful that the stu- 
dents are discussing the advisability of holding 
special receptions for all the various depart- 
ments at Cooper Union. There are 2,500 
students studying there at present. 





The Yale Foreign Missionary Society’s new 
Yale in Changsha, the capital of Hunan, 
China, formally opened its doors in November. 
The present temporary quarters do not per- 
mit of a larger number of boarding students 
than thirty. Although the entrance examina- 
tions were held a month before the buildings 
were ready, nearly twice that number ap- 
plied for admission. The staff this first year 
consists of four men sent out by Yale and 
three exceptionally strong Chinese associates. 
The work is nearly of college grade, but, 
owing to the fact that the province of Hunan 
was not open to foreign influences until 1900 
and in consequence there are no local schools 
sufficiently advanced to fit students for a col- 
lege course, the institution will chiefly do pre- 
paratory work. With the exception of the 
Greek and Latin classics, the courses will be 
similar to those in American secondary schools. 





The results of the inauguration of Asso- 
ciation work this fall among the professional 
departments of New York University at 
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Washington Square have already proved the 
value of the effort. Most all the students are 
busy during the day, and after school hours 
at night travel long distances to suburban 
homes. By utilizing the few hours between 
the close of their down-town work and the 
beginning of lectures, the Association has al- 
ready interested many. The regular member- 
ship is now sixty-five; there are two Bible 
classes, and a gymnasium has been rented for 
three evenings a week. A series of inter- 
school debates has been arranged, and a 
Moot Court club among the law men organ- 
ized. The first of a series of monthly dinners 
followed by a distinctively religious and ethical 
address has been given. This work is the 
first definite attempt in New York City to 
reach night-school students. 





The fourth annual conference of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Union of Central New York 
was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, No- 
vember 23-25. There were represented 
twenty-one schools, of which thirteen were 
colleges or graduate schools, three were nor- 
mal schools, and five were preparatory schools. 
From these institutions there were 207 dele- 
gates, of whom 104 were women and 103 
were men; fifty-seven were volunteers. The 
program was unusually strong. The speakers 
were Herbert Johnson, of the Congo Reform 
Association, Robert E. Speer, T. H. P. 
Sailer, J. Lovell Murray, F. P. Turner, Dr. 
F. A. Kellar, Prof. John Strong of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Prof. J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell, Dr. I. J. Peritz of Syracuse, Dr. 
Bingham of the Sudan Mission, Dr. C. A. R. 
Janvier of India, state student secretary J. H. 
Safford and state Young Women’s Christian 
Association secretaries A. G. Howland and 
E. O. Brownell. The effect of the confer- 
ence cannot be estimated. Though Cornell will 
reap the largest returns, the effect outside of 
Cornell has already resulted in a widening 
scope of the organization, whereby three com- 
mittees will be responsible for the fostering of 
missionary interests in the colleges, normal and 
preparatory schools. The next conference will 
be held at Rochester in November, 1907. 
The following officers will be responsible for 
the work of the Union during the next year: 
President, Elgin Sherk, Syracuse; vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Nixon, Rochester Theological 
Seminary; secretary-treasurer, Miss R. C. 
Bates, Vassar. 
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The Breadth of the Missionary Idea 


ISSION study classes are now well under 
way in most institutions, while in some 
colleges they will begin their work soon after 
the New Year. One meeting of the Associa- 
tion may therefore well be devoted to the im- 
portance and wide scope of this great subject 
as a sort of outline introduction to the study 
of missions. Too many college men still re- 
gard missions as a charity appealing for benev- 
olence. It is larger and broader than any 
charity. It is the greatest work in the world. 
Dr. George Robson of Scotland says, “The 
scope of the missionary enterprise is con- 
terminous with mankind. The Christ is to 
be made known to all men everywhere. Most 
emphatically does the Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles teach that nationality, climate, 
territory have no place among the foundations 
of the City of God. Geographical considera- 
tions may order the procedure of the enter- 
prise, but they are forbidden to limit its scope. 
And so the distinction between home and 
foreign missions, while convenient in adminis- 
tration, has no spiritual basis.” 

This world-wide, age-long scope of mis- 
sions can be emphasized by reading Psalm 
72 or Matthew 13:31-33 and Matthew 
28:16-20, or the vision of the Messiah’s 
kingdom in Daniel. Then, after singing 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” or 
“Saviour, sprinkle many nations,” let three 
speakers briefly present the subject as follows: 

I. Historically. The history of missions 
(the kingdom of God on earth) goes back 
beyond Paul and the great commission to 
Moses, Abraham and Adam who received 
the protevangelion , the “‘mother-promise’’ of 
redemption. (See Smith: Short History of 
Missions.) Point out the progress of the 
world-wide idea in the prophets and of the 
accomplishment in apostolic medieval and 
modern times. (Neander: Church History; 
Mott: Evangelization of the World; Martin: 
Apostolic and Modern Missions.) Put on 
the blackboard one missionary leader in each 
century. Note Roman Catholic and Greek 
effort as well as that of the Reformation 
churches. (Encyclopedia of Missions in loco 


and Graham: Missionary Expansion.) Close 
by giving brief statistical summary of present- 
day forces and results. (Dennis: Christian 
Missions and Social Progress; Blue Book of 
Missions.) Extensive and intensive results. 
Intellectual awakening (China), moral uplift 
(ke) Sea Islands), spiritual ingatherings 
ndia). 


II. Theoretically. Show the vast scope 
of missions from its very definition and the 
ramifications of the science. Outline a theory 
as follows: 


a. Aim. Evangelization, civilization or 
Christianization. Self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propagating churches. 


b. Method. (1) As regards work: evan- 
gelistic, medical, educational, indus- 
trial. (2) As regards organization: 
itineration groups, out-stations, sta- 
tions, missions. (3) As regards oppo- 
sition from non-Christian systems: Is- 
lam, Hinduism, etc. 


c. Relations. (1) To the church: inde- 
pendence or control; mission boards, 
committees. (2) To politics: non- 
Christian and Christian governments. 
(3) To other missions: comity, fed- 


eration, unity, union. 


Show that each of these subdivisions has 
a complete literature of its own and is a 
science by itself. The material for a correct 
theory of missions still being collected. 


III. Practically. The closing talk should 
be in the nature of an appeal not to study 
merely the history and theory of missions but 
to learn the art. Christ’s definitions: “I will 
make you fishers of men.” ‘‘Make disciples 
of all nations.” What was Paul’s? The 
unit of aim is the individual. (Trumbull: 
Individual Work for Individuals; Nashville 
Convention report: section on evangelistic 
work.) Point out examples of those who 
mastered the art; e.g., Paul, Lull, Xavier, 
Carey, Gilmour, Livingstone. Mention some 
of the great Pentecostal ingatherings (A. T. 
Pierson: Miracles of Missions). Give such 
a great enterprise the right place in your life. 
Hear the call; volunteer to go; offer yourself 
as a recruit; serve as an apprentice; and then 
after years (few or many) you will know 
something of the greatest of the arts. 








Recent Books 


The Missionary and His Critics. By James 
L. Barton, D.D. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

For persons who are well informed there 
is no need of a defense of the missionary en- 
terprise. They know the work, the results, 
and in many cases are well acquainted with 
the missionaries themselves, the very character 
of whom is such as to inspire confidence in 
the enterprise to which such men have devoted 
their lives. To such this book comes not so 
much as an apologetic as an encouragement. 
There is, however, a class of people, some of 
whom are supporters of missions, who are 
ignorant. The criticisms which they read in 
the newspapers and books concerning the mis- 
sionary and his work often raise questions in 
their minds as to whether or not the work is 
worth while after all. There are others who 
are actively opposed to foreign missions, but 
they have open minds and are willing to be 
convinced. For such persons Dr. Barton’s 
book, ““The Missionary and His Critics,” is 
of very great value. In short chapters such 
questions as the missionary and the tourist, 
the missionary and his government, the char- 
acter and ability of the missionary, the mis- 
sionary and luxurious living, the missionary 
and his achievements, etc., are discussed in 
common, every-day language, without ofh- 
cialism or cant. To Dr. Barton’s discussion 
is added the testimony of men, the most of 
whom have an international reputation and 
who, after personal inspection, speak of what 
they have seen and know to be true. To 
know that the Hon. H. N. Allen, Minister to 
Korea and former Consul to China, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador to Constantinople, Hon. 
Edwin H. Conger, for many years United 
States Minister in China, and Col. Charles 
Denby, for thirteen years in China, as well 
as many others, after personal observation ex- 
tending through years of the missionary enter- 
prise, endorse it without question, will do 
much to ward off criticism on the part of per- 
sons who of their own knowledge know 
nothing concerning the work in mission lands. 
Dr. Barton has rendered the missionary cause 
a great service in putting into convenient form 
the quotations from these distinguished men. 
It is a book which should be in the library of 


every friend of the missionary enterprise. 
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A Fisher of Men. Churchill Satterlee, Priest 
and Missionary. By Hamilton Schuyler. 
New York: Edwin S. Gorham. $1.00. 
As a specific account of the strong man in 

a weak church, so well characterized in gen- 

eral in Professor Bosworth’s article in this 

issue, “A Fisher of Men” is to be com- 
mended. Only because of the personality 
that won and inspired others does the author 
consider worthy of record this life with its 
ten years’ ministry in the South, six among the 

‘mountain whites” and four in a large parish 

in Columbia, S. C.; and he calls his account 

an interpretation rather than a biography. It 
is to be regretted that it is not more inspiring. 

There was certainly enough material in the 

life itself, but the interpretation lacks aim, and 

the narrative has too little historic sequence. 

The title might lead one to expect some ex- 

position of the methods of this “‘fisherman,” 

but aside from his simplicity and the influence 
of his personality, there is little help except 
what one may gain from one’s own interpre- 
tation of the facts given. The author’s aim is 

“to let the facts, so far as possible, speak for 

themselves.” 





Aliens or Americans? By Howard B. Grose. 
New York and Toronto: Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. 50 cents. 
Dealing with American immigration, this 

book reviews the alien advance of the past, 

considers admission and restriction and the 
problems of legislation and distribution, and 

aims to point the way to the avoidance of a 

real “‘foreign peril.”” Quoting from the intro- 

duction: “‘A million immigrants! A million 
opportunities! A million obligations! This in 
rief is the message of ‘Aliens or Amer- 
icans>’””’ It will interest every college man 
who wishes to have a practical understanding 
of the immigration question, on the proper 
solution of which depends the future welfare 
of the American nation. Written in a clear 
and forcible style, with statistics that not only 
give authority for the conclusions drawn but 
that increase the interest, “Aliens or Amer- 
icans>?”’ will inspire the individual reader as 
well as the mission study class to aid in solv- 
ing the immigration problem. Every Asso- 
ciation should use the book as one of its mis- 
sion study texts. Each of the eight chapters 
contains a valuable bibliography for advanced 
study. Charts, illustrations and maps add to 
the value of the book. 








